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WINTER   EAGLES 


by  Rosalind  Scove 

"I  think  I  have  got  the  worth  of  my  glass  now  that  it 
has  revealed  to  me  the  v/hite-headed  eagle." 

With  those  words  Henry  David  Thoreau  crystallized 
the  thoughts  of  many  who  first  sight  an  American  Bald 
Eagle  (Haliaeetus  leucocephalus).    Although  steadily  de- 
creasing in  number,  over  half  of  the  northern  race  of 
these  majestic  birds  still  cluster  in  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  River  valleys  during  the  winter  months.    Pere 
Marquette  State  Park,  located  near  the  junction  of  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  harbors  many  winter- 
ing eagles  and  is  a  perfect  spot  for  a  winter  afternoon 
of  eagle  watching . 

The  park  rambles  over  5,179  acres  of  wooded  Jersey 
County  countryside,  just  a  few  miles  upriver  from  Graf- 
ton, Illinois.    Its  proximity  to  open  water  and  well- 
protected  wooded  interior  areas  provide  a  good  winter 
habitat  for  the  birds.    The  eagles  migrate  from  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  a  few  western  states,  and  Canada  dur- 
ing the  late  fall  and  early  winter  months  .    Eagle  experts 
say  the  birds  apparently  return  to  the  same  general 
areas  winter  after  winter,  looking  for  warmer  regions 
where  they  can  find  fish,  their  staple  food,  in  broken 
ice  floes  and  open  water. 

Scarring  the  interior  of  the  park  are  two  ravines 
frequented  by  the  wintering  eagles.    Among  these  fa- 
vorite roosting  places ,  Williams  Hollow  and  Graham 
Hollow  offer  good  protection  from  westerly  winds  that 
blow  off  the  Illinois  River.    Large  trees  growing  high 
on  the  east  or  northeast  facing  slopes  make  good  van- 
tage points  for  the  birds .    The  ravines  both  lie  close 
to  Eagle,  Gilbert,  and  Swan  Lakes  and  the  Illinois 
River . 

Deciduous  trees  such  as  elms,  silver  maples,  sy- 
camores ,  and  pecans  are  most  often  used  by  the  eagles 
as  roosts  in  the  hollows .    These  trees  are  characterized 
by  their  large  size  and  easy  accessibility .    Most  of  the 
roosting  trees  grow  high  on  the  slopes,  but  their  large 
limbs  rarely  extend  above  the  ridge  crest.    Favorites 


seem  to  be  those  low  enough  in  the  ravine  to  be  sheltered 
from  the  cold  westerly  winds  but  high  enough  to  afford  a 
commanding  view  of  the  area. 

A  hiker  can  easily  recognize  a  roost  area.    Large  limbs 
are  usually  shorn  of  smaller  twigs  and  branches,  bark  has 
been  chipped  off,  and  rot  is  often  eating  the  exposed  wood. 
The  ground  beneath  is  littered  with  feathers,  white  drop- 
pings, and  pieces  of  fish  and  other  animals. 

Stark  white  head  and  tail  feathers  prove  to  be  a  sure 
identification  of  adult  bald  eagles.    Ever  since  the  Contin- 
ental Congress  declared  them  to  be  our  national  emblem  on 
June  20,  1782,  these  eagles  with  their  unique  markings 
have  been  immortalized  in  American  art  and  photography . 
Immature  or  young  birds  are  a  less  conspicuous  mottled 
brov/n  color  until  they  reach  adulthood  in  three  to  five 
years  .    Adults  have  a  wingspan  of  six  to  seven  and  a  half 
feet  and  are  thirty  to  thirty-five  inches  in  length  from 
beak  to  tail.    Immatures  are  slightly  larger  through  their 
second  year,  when  they  shrink  to  their  adult  size.    No 
conspicuous  markings  distinguish  either  sex,  although 
female  birds  tend  to  be  larger  than  the  males. 


Another  characteristic  feature  that  places  bald  eagles 
in  a  class  separate  from  that  of  other  eagles  is  their  lack 
of  feathers  down  the  extent  of  their  legs .    True  eagles, 
such  as  the  Goldens,  prey  only  on  the  "clean"  meat  of 
live  animals  and  fish,  and  are  feathered  completely  down 
the  tarsus.    Balds  are  feathered  only  halfway,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  diseases  that  can  quickly  develop  from 
the  filth  of  the  carrion .    These  foul  particles  of  dead 

meat  could  easily  remain  on  the  bird's  feet  if  they  were 
feathered . 

During  the  night  bald  eagles  roost  quietly  in  the  hol- 
lows.  Then  at  dawn  the  woods  awaken  to  the  birds'  loud 
chatter  and  high-pitched  cackles.  Except  during  heavy 
rain,  most  of  the  birds  leave  the  roost  shortly  after  sun- 
rise and  fly  high  above  the  ridge  tops  to  catch  updrafts. 
One  of  the  best  Umes  to  watch  the  eagles  is  during  these 
early  morning  hours  when  they  can  often  be  seen  soar- 
ing above  the  hollows  or  perched  in  trees  at  the  ridge 
crests . 
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After  a  short  time  soaring  the  eagles  scatter  and  fly 
towards  open  water  in  search  of  their  first  meal.    The 
river  channels  are  kept  fairly  clear  of  ice  by  barge  tows 
that  crack  ice  chunks,  sending  them  floating  downstream. 
As  lakes  and  ponds  freeze  over,  eagles  search  the  free 
waters  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  for  their  food. 


Between  meals  of  Gizzard  Shad  (Dorosoma  cepedian- 
um)  ,  assorted  other  fish,  or  an  occasional  duck  plucked 
weakened  or  dead  from  the  ice,  the  adult  birds  usually 
perch  on  trees  near  the  water .    A  favorite  resting  spot 
during  feeding  is  on  top  of  a  floating  ice  cake.    Eagles 
will  light  upon  a  cake  and,  carefully  trying  to  avoid 
slipping  and  sliding  into  the  murky  water,  keenly 
watch  for  fish  swimming  at  the  surface.    A  quick  snatch 
with  one  outstretched  claw  or  a  short  flight  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  gain  the  bird  a  meal.    As  the  cake  drifts 
farther  downstream,  the  eagle  simply  flies  to  another 
uprlver . 

Stories  are  often  told  of  bald  eagles  snatching  babies, 
young  livestock,  and  the  like.    Recent  studies  refute  this; 
the  carrying  capacity  for  any  eagle,  say  experts,  is  two 
pounds. 

Bald  eagles  are  more  likely  to  be  seen  soaring  on 
cloudy  rather  than  clear  days.    One  theory  to  explain 
this  reasons  that  as  they  swoop  over  the  river,  they  are 
scanning  the  surface  for  fish  swimming  near  the  top. 
Bright  sunlight  causes  a  lot  of  reflection,  and  the  narrow 
back  of  a  shad  will  blend  in  with  the  thick  brown  river 
water .    On  cloudy  days  the  fish  are  much  easier  to  see. 

When  not  feeding  or  flying ,  eagles  roost  In  different 
daytime  spots  depending  on  the  weather.    On  warm  days 
they  balance  on  protruding  limbs  of  large  trees  or  sit 
closer  to  the  ground  on  lower  brush  or  scrubby  trees. 
Fluffing  their  feathers,  the  birds  perch  in  the  sun  and 
soak  up  the  warmth  to  gain  much-needed  body  heat. 
During  rainy  or  extremely  windy  weather  the  eagles 
stand  close  to  the  tree  trunks,  but  as  always  stay  near 
the  Vv^ater  . 

On  cold,  windy  days,  eagles,  especially  Immatures, 
can  be  seen  soaring  over  the  wooded  hills  and  wide  ex- 
panses of  river.    Although  they  appear  stately  while 
perched  on  a  tree  limb,  in  actuality  bald  eagles  are 
clumsy  birds,  especially  when  compared  to  their  rela- 
tives, the  hawks.    Eagles  need  long  "runways"  to  begin 
flights,  and  roosts  and  perches  must  be  free  of  small 
twigs  and  branches  because  the  birds  lack  maneuver- 
ability.   Since  their  only  prey  is  always  weakened. 


dead  or  dying,  they  have  no  real  need  for  swift  and 
agile  movements,  nor  do  they  need  or  have  the  ability 
to  fly  as  fast  as  other  predatory  birds . 

Land  birds  can  easily  glide  on  thermals,  or  rising 
warm  air  currents,  and  can  soar  great  distances  without 
moving  their  outstretched  wings.    On  the  other  hand,  bald 
eagles,  which  are  actually  a  type  of  sea  bird,  lack  this 
skill .    They  are  often  seen  flapping  their  wings  to  make 
headway  in  the  wind.    But  they  can  and  do  scar,  usually 
while  high  above  the  ridges  of  the  park  on  very  windy 
days. 

Some  time  each  day  or  night,  eagles  spend  about  eight 
hours  re-oiling  their  feathers.    They  have  only  one  oil 
gland,  located  at  the  base  of  their  tails,  and  so  draw  from 
this  source  to  give  their  outer  layer  a  waterproof  cove   - 
Ing  to  protect  the  fluffy  down  underneath.    This  accounts 
for  the  balds'  dislike  of  heavy  rain.    Snow,  with  its  re- 
latively low  water  content,  doesn't  bother  them  nearly 
as  much. 

Towards  sunset  the  birds  begin  flying  back  to  their 
roost  trees .    This  time  of  late  afternoon  is  the  best  for 
eagle  watching  along  the  Elsah  bluffs.    Mark  Ross,  a 
Prlnclpla  College  biology  student  who  has  studied  win- 
tering bald  eagles  In  the  Illinois-Missouri  area  for  se- 
ven years,  has  observed  them  soaring,  flying,  and  play- 
ing most  actively  at  this  Ume.    He  has  often  watched 
young  birds  flying  in  pairs,  chasing  each  other  for  no 
apparent  reason,  since  the  winter  months  come  well 
before  the  mating  season  begins.    Occasionally  Mark 
has  witnessed  one  immature  plummet  towards  another 
eagle,  lock  talons  with  the  bird  in  mid-flight,  then  tum- 
ble in  barrel-rolls  towards  the  ground.    Play  sometimes 
becomes  so  intense  that  the  young  eagles  will  actually 
fly  into  trees . 

Charles  Eubank,  while  on  a  biology  project  at  Prln- 
clpla College,  researched  the  habits  of  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette eagles  for  an  annual  departmental  survey,  and 
noticed  that  most  of  the  soaring  activities  appeared  to 
be  concentrated  over  the  ridge  tops  surrounding  Williams 
Hollow.    He  reasoned  that  the  birds  take  advantage  of 
the  strong  updrafts  of  wind  that  often  blow  in  this  area 
as  the  prevailing  westerlies  hit  the  rising  land. 

Another  student,  David  Nysewander,  noticed  some 
interesting  variations  in  the  eagles'  flight.    While  drift- 
ing with  a  light  wind,  a  bird  would  sometimes  spiral 
along  a  horizontal  plane,  barely  moving  its  wings  and 
using  its  tail  for  balance.    If  a  strong  headwind  pre- 
v'ailed,  an  eagle  might  revert  to  tacking  back  and  forth 
across  the  sky  much  like  a  sailboat. 
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As  the  sky  deepens    to  an  orange-red,  the  eagles  fly 
back  to  the  hollows  and  settle  down  on  their  favorite 
roost  trees .    Immatures  usually  tag  along  behind  and 
arrive  at  the  roosting  sites  slightly  later  than  the  adults. 
Squealing  and  chattering,  the  younger  birds  disrupt  the 
quiet  ravines  as  they  chase  one  another  off  the  roost 
trees .    Calm  finally  settles  as  each  takes  possession  of 
a  limb . 


St.  Michael's 


Farmers  in  the  Pere  Marquette  area  are  generally 
matter-of-fact  about  the  presence  of  the  bald  eagles  that 
have  wintered  there  for  decades ,  and  Uttle  research  has 
been  concentrated  speclficallyon  their  study  by  biologist 
or  naturalists,  other  than  that  done  by  the  Principia  Col- 
lege biology  department.    Edwin  Way  Teale  devotes  an 
entire  chapter  to  the  Pere  ^yIarquette  eagles  in  his  book, 
WANDERING  THROUGH  WINTER .    He  was  taken  to  the 
site  by  John  Wanamaker  and  Mike  Hoffman  of  the  Prin- 
cipia biology  department.    A  five  year  program  has  been 
completed  by  the  National  Audubon  Society  in  the  midwest 
to  accumulate  more  accurate  information  on  the  number 
and  migratory  habits  of  bald  eagles  wintering  in  this 
region . 

Probably  the  most  extensive  collection  of  documented 
observations  of  bald  eagles  in  the  Pere  Marquette  region 
can  be  found  at  Elsah  at  Principia  College.    Students  at 
the  college,  located  about  twelve  miles  from  the  park, 
have  taken  winter  counts  and  observed  flying,  feeding, 
and  roosting  habits  of  the  birds  for  a  number  of  years. 

January  and  February  are  the  best  months  for  eagle 
watching  in  the  Pere  Marquette  area.  Observation  plat- 
forms situated  on  the  bluffs  above  the  Illinois  River  are 
good  vantage  points  in  the  park  itself.  From  these  you 
can  see  the  eagles  as  they  swoop  along  the  cliffs  towards 
their  roosts  in  the  late  afternoon .  Other  viewing  spots 
can  be  found  along  old  side  roads  just  south  of  the  park. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  eagles  can  still  find  refuge 
in  the  wooded  hillsides  of  Pere  Marquette  State  Park, 
and  that  park  visitors  leave  the  areas  undisturbed .    Over 
the  decades  these  birds  have  been  forced  from  their  se- 
cluded winter  roosts  into  increasingly  smaller  areas. 
Human  disturbance  of  their  roosting  sites,  a  result  of 
man's  swelling  population  and  the  pressures  this  devel- 
ops, causes  the  birds  to  seek  out  more  remote  wintering 
sites . 

Driving  along  the  McAdams  Highway  from  Alton  to 
the  park,  one  is  almost  always  rewarded  in  winter  by 
the  sight  of  at  least  one  eagle,  if  alert.  Some- 

times, with  a  telescope,  one  can  see  them  sitting  on 
the  river  islands  at  Elsah,  or  riding  the  updraft  at 
the  bluffs .    They  are  surely  one  of  the  distinctions  of 
the  region . 


According  to  a  detailed  story  in  the  Jerseyville 
DEMOCRAT-NEWS  of  September  19,  1977,  St.  Michael's 
parish  in  Beltrees  is  celebrating  its  100th  year . 

Elsah  never  had  a  Roman  Catholic  church  even 
though  a  number  of  families  of  that  denomination  lived 
in  the  town  from  its  beginnings .    Occasionally  a  mass 
would  be  said  in  the  private  home  of  Chris  Loehr , 
which  stood  where  Paul  and  Alma  Barnes's  home  is 
today . 

Work  on  a  church  to  serve  the  area  began  in  1877. 
The  new  church  was  ready  for  service  on  March  9, 
1878.    St.  Michael's  opened  a  parochial  school  in  1886, 
but  it  was  soon  discontinued  because  of  a  lack  of  child- 
ren in  the  rural  area. 

The  original  church  structure  was  remodeled  in 
1907,  the  congregation  returning  to  it  in  1908,  only  to 
have  the  building  burned  the  same  year  after  it  was 
struck  by  lightning.    Under  the  leadership  of  Father 
Hockmiller,  the  church  rebuilt,  and  the  new  building 
was  dedicated  the  same  year . 

In  1940  the  congregation  built  a  recreation  hall, 
affording  a  center  for  social  activities  in  the  area. 

June  30,  1960,  saw  a  tornado  wholly  destroy  the 
church  structure  and  move  the  recreation  hall  from 
its  foundations.    The  members  of  St.  Michael's  moved 
the  hall  back  onto  Its  original  location  and  refurbished 
it  to  serve  as  the  church.    Later  a  belfry  was  added, 
and  the  bells  from  the  old  church  v;ere  placed  there. 

Beltrees ,  which  used  to  be  familiarly  known  in  the 
area  as  "little  Germany,  "  was  an  enclave  of  German 
settlers  which  formed  a  tight  knit  community  with 
St.  Michael's  as  a  center.    A  number  of  the  original 
families  have  remained  in  the  area  for  many  years, 
including  some  of  the  descendents  of  the  founders  of 
the  church. 

The  account  in  the  DEMOCRAT-NEWS,  from  which 
this  was  condensed,  gives  much  more  factual  informa- 
tion about  the  church,  its  priests,  and  its  parishioners. 


The  Guv  in  Elsah 

On  October  22nd,  a  Saturday,  Governor  James 
Thompson  visited  Elsah,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Jane, 
at  the  end  of  a  tour  of  the  western  part  of  Illinois .    Un- 
like most  of  the  tour,  which  had  as  its  purpose  the  pro- 
motion of  tourism  in  the  state,  his  visit  to  Elsah  was 
more  of  a  private  matter. 

During  the  last  days  of  his  campaign,  Thompson 
had  stopped  in  Elsah  and  spoke  at  the  Principia  College 
campus .    At  that  time  he  was  given  a  brief  tour  of  the 
college  and  became  so  interested  in  the  area  and  its 
history  and  charm  that  he  wanted  to  show  it  to  his 
wife. 

Arriving  in  the  village  shortly  before  9a.  m  . , 
he  was  given  a  tour  of  four  village  homes — the  Brad- 
ley House,  the  Holt  House  on  Mill  Street,  the  Pitch- 
ford  House  on  Valley  Street,  and  the  Hosmer  House 
on  upper  Mill  Street.    The  Thompsons  were  particu- 
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larly  Interested  in  the  furnishings  of  these  homes, 
and  of  them  especially  the  ceramics .    They  held  an 
animated  conversation  with  the  Pitchfords  about  their 
collection  of  antique  pottery . 

The  governor  is  also  a  dog  lover  and  was  much 
amused  by  the  Holts'  Pasha  and  the  Pitchfords'  Great 
Dane,  Peon. 

Always  aware  of  what  would  make  a  good  pic- 
ture for  the  newsmen,  Governor  Thompson  posed  ir- 
resistably  with  Penn,  who  appeared  in  the  ALTON 
TELEGRAPH,  though  unfortunately  misidentified . 

Another  picture  in  the  TELEGRAPH  was  of 
the  governor  swinging  on  one  of  the  swings  in  Foun- 
tain Square  Park.    Mrs.  Thompson  also  took  a  swing, 
and  looked  considerably  more  photogenic  doing  it, 
but  apparently  not  to  the  photographers  . 

At  the  Hosmers,  HEF  presented  the  Thompsons 
with  a  set  of  the  prints  recently  created  for  donors. 
At  this  time  they  were  also  made  honorary  members 
of  the  foundation. 

Following  their  visit  to  the  village,  the  Thomp- 
sons visited  the  Principia  College  campus  where  the 
governor  spoke  to  a  large  gathering  of  students .    Then 
they  took  a  short  tour  of  the  campus,  especially  of  the 
Maybeck  buildings  and  the  view  from  the  bluffs .    While 
there,  the  governor  acknowledged  that  there  was  no 
place  in  Illinois  like  Elsah. 

After  their  Elsah  visit,  the  Thompsons  proceeded 
to  Alton  for  a  luncheon  and  a  visit  to  some  of  the  antique 
stores  before  returning  to  Springfield. 

A  Christmas  Walk 

A  "first  annual"  Christmas  walk  was  sponsored  for 
villagers  this  December  17th  by  the  Village  Board  and 
other  local  organizations  from  7;  30  to  9:  30  p.m.    This 
walk  included  open  houses,  decorated  for  Christmas, 
as  well  as  refreshments,  served  in  the  Village  Hall, 
at  which  place  the  Allen  Chapel  Singers  of  Alton  enter- 
tained with  two  sessions  of  Christmas  music.    Open 
homes  included  the  following;    Martin  and  Joyce  Mar- 
shall's, Ronald  and  Jane  Musselman's,  Charles  and 
Jeri  Hosmer's,  Michael  and  Mary  Ann  Pitchford's, 
Lester  and  Patty  Sontag's,  Ray  and  Blanche  Darnell's, 
Paul  and  Alma  Barnesis,  Ned  and  Paula  Bradley's, 
and  Glenn  and  Judy  Felch's.    Pictured  here  is  the 
Pitchford   House,  on  Valley  Street,  as  it  looked  on 
the  evening  of  the  walk . 


The  usual  Christmas  party  for  local  children  v;as  h  .J 
this  year  on  December  22nd  in  the  Village  of  Elsah  Civic 
Center .    This  event  is  sponsored  each  year  by  the  Elsah 
Volunteer  Firefighters  and  paid  for  from  the  income  from 
their  annual  fish  fry  in  early  October.    Pictured  here  is 
the  scene  in  Fountain  Square  Park  as  the  firemen  spent  a 
Sunday  in  serving  up  the  local  specialty,  fish  from  the 
Mississippi,  deliciously  deep  fat  fried,  to  a  large  and 
appreciative  public . 


HEF  member  Eileen  Smith  Cunningham,  R.  R.  2, 
CarroUton,  Illinois  62016,  has  been  long  active  in  pub- 
lishing local  history  materials .    Available  from  her    are 
LOWER  ILLINOIS  VALLEY  LOCAL  SKETCHES  OF  LONG 
AGO,  $2.50;   OLD  SETTLERS  ASSOCIATION  CODA; 
GREAT  SNOW  OF  1830,  $2.50;   LOWER  ILLINOIS  VALLEY 
LIMESTONE  HOUSES,  $3.00;   PATRIOT  SOUVENIR  EDI- 
T10N--1896,  $3.00;   RURAL  RAILROADS  OF  GREENE 
COUNTY:     PRELUDE  TRAILS  TO  RAILS,  $3.00;  and 
reprints  of  the  steel  engraving  of  and  1861  river  pilot 
certificate,  as  well  as  other  art  prints.    Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham was  extremely  helpful  to  HEF  in  supplying  materi- 
als used  in  the  Piggott  essay  in  the  last  issue  of  ELSAH 
HISTORY. 

Mrs.  Cunningham  has  recently  published  a  history 
of  Greene  County  called  COLOR  ME  GREENE.    This,  too, 
is  available  from  her. 
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The  Tornado  of  1960 

The  tornado  that  swept  through  Elsah  and  Beltrees 
on  June  30,  1960,  is  clearly  remembered  seventeen  years 
later .    Two  families  who  lost  their  homes  to  the  storm 
have  detailed  accounts  of  the  twister ,  which  took  them 
by  surprise  very  early  that  morning. 

It  was  a  sultry  evening,  with  lightning  flashing  in 
the  distance.    Elizabeth  Bechtold  of  Eeltrees  recalls  feel- 
ing something  strange  in  the  air,  but  her  main  concern 
was  her  daughter,  Betty,  who  was  late  returning  from 
a  picnic  dinner  in  Jerseyville.    A  storm  began  to  arise 
shortly  before  dark,  but  it  wasn't  until  about  11  p.m. 
that  Betty  arrived.    Around  1a.m.,  after  Betty  had 
gone  to  bed,  her  father,  Joe  Bechtold,  became  very 
alarmed  at  the  strength  of  the  wind  .    Mrs  .  Bechtold 
and  their  son,  Tom,  dashed  to  the  basement,  but  Betty 
was  reluctant  to  follow. 

"I  seen  that  there  was  something  coming,"  recounts 
Mr.  Bechtold.    "I  opened  the  kitchen  door  to  see  what 
was  happening  outside,  and  the  door  came  off  in  my 
hand."    He  and  Betty  ran  to  the  basement  stairs  seconds 
before  Betty's  room  tore  away  from  the  rest  of  the  house. 
Her  mattress  was  found  on  a  hillside  400  feet  away  the 
following  morning . 

"We  all  huddled  together  wondering  what  was  going 
to  happen  next,"  recalls  Mrs.  Bechtold.    "The  loud  wind 
didn't   last  but  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  It  was  over  with. 
But  it  kept  raining  real  hard .    Then  a  basement  window 
broke  from  the  weight  of  the  rain .    Within  ten  minutes 
we  were  up  to  our  knees  in  water . " 


One  of  the  Bechtolds'  three  other  children,  Jerry,  had 
gone  with  his  family  to  their  basement.    They,  like  many 
other  local  residents,  had  no  idea  of  the  severity  of  the 
storm.    Their  electricity  had  not  gone  out,  !=^o  when  the 
wind  died  down,  most  of  the  family  went  back  to  bed. 
Jerry,  however,  decided  to  drive  to  his  parents'  home 
to  see  if  everything  was  all  right.    He  couldn't  pull  into 
their  driveway  because  a  tree  had  fallen  across  it,  but 
his  parents,  brother,  and  sister  had  already  come  out 
of  the  house.    He  drove  them  to  his  home,  picking  up 
their  neighbor,  Mary  Hunter,  on  the  way.    Mrs.  Hunter 
had  returned  from  her  nursing  job  in  Alton  and  had  gone 
to  sleep .    She  awoke  around  1;  10  to  a  torrent  of  rain 
falling  on  her:    her  roof  had  blown  away  in  the  storm. 

The  Bechtolds'  present  home  is  on  almost  the  same 
site  as  the  house  that  was  destroyed.    The  house,  which 
stood  where  Beltrees  Road  crosses  Mill  Creek,  was  built 
during  the  1890' s  and  served  as  the  Beltrees  Post  Office 
for  many  years.    Mr.  Bechtold's  parents  moved  there 
when  Joe  was  growing  up,  and  he  and  Elizabeth  had  made 
it  their  home  since  1931.    Their  daughter's  bedroom  had 
been  added  in  1955. 

Minutes  before  the  Bechtolds  lost  their  home,  Prin- 
cipia  College  math  professor,  Lee  Gerber,  her  sister, 
and  their  children  were  rushing  to  the  basement  of  the 
Gerber  home,  located  in  the  V/hite  Oak    subdivision, 
west  of  the  entrance  to  the  college.    Mrs.  Gerber 's  hus- 
band, Larry,  was  in  northern  Illinois  preparing  for  the 
family  to  move  there  in  a  couple  of  weeks.    There  were 
six  children  in  the  house,  sleeping  in  the  bedrooms, 
livingroom,  and  den.    Mrs.  Gerber  and  her  sister  went 


An  Lisah  lamily  visiting  relatives  In  St.  Louis.    Top: 
Clarence  Welsh,  Flora  Daniels  Reintges,  Marie  Reint- 
ges  Foster.    Middle:    Paul  Daniels  Reintges,  Lizetta 
:  Loehr  Welsh,  Emmett  L.  Murphy,  Theresa  Reintges 
Murphy,  Daniel  J .  Murphy,  Louise  Reintges ,  Jacob 
C.  Reintges.    Bottom:    Kathryn  Louise  Reintges  Brien . 
Source:    Mrs.  Brien.     Theresa  Reintges  Murphy  is  the 
daughter  of  Peter  Reintges,  the  stonemason  brought 
to  Elsah  by  General  Semple  to  build  many  of  the  first 


houses.    When  he  died,  in  1862,  his  widow  married 
Christian  Loehr  (1832-1910).    Her  daughter,  Theresa, 
married  Daniel  J.  Murphy  (1854-1936)  ,  who  first  came 
to  Elsah  as  an  engineer  on  the  construction  of  the  first 
Elsah  railroad  in  1881-82.    His  son,  Emmett  Loehr  Mur- 
phy (1885-1966)  ,  lived  for  many  years  in  the  stone 
house  on  LaSalle  Street  formerly  the  Elsah  Hotel,  where 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Eva  Murphy,  still  resides. 
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to  bed  around  midnight,  totally  unaware  that  there  was 
any  danger  of  a  tornado  coming  . 

"We'd  had  no  warning  of  threatening  storms, "  re- 
calls Mrs.  Gerber .    "But  1  became  aware  after  we'd  gone 
to  bed  of  some  tremendous  winds . "    Severe  winds  had 
broken  windows  in  the  house  before,  so  the  Gerbers 
had  frequently  gone  to  their  basement  during  wind 
storms . 

"The  wind  and  the  thunder  were  so  loud  I  had  to  shout 
in  my  sister's  ear  that  we  should  get  the  children  to  the 
basement.    I  didn't  think  at  the  time  of  its  being  a  tornado. 
It  was  so  dark  and  so  loud,  with  a  constant  flash  of  light- 
ning, that  we  weren't  aware  of  any  tornado.    We  didn't 
hear  that  roar  you're  supposed   to  hear."    The  lights  went 
out,  but  that  was  common  during  thunderstorms.    The 
women  began  racing  from  room  to  room,  snatching  the 
children  off  couches  and  beds  and  hurrying  them  to  the 
basement. 

"My  sister's  boy  was  asleep  on  the  davenport  in  the 
llvingroom.    It  was  just  seconds  after  she  got  him  down 
that  the  roof  came  off,  and  some  limestone  bricks  from 
our  fireplace  fell  on  that  davenport. " 

Just  as  Mrs.  Gerber  got  the  last  child  down  the  stairs, 
she  became  aware  of  water  in  the  basement,  but  couldn't 
figure   out  why  it  was  there.    The  two  women,  their  child- 
ren, and  the  Gerbers'  pet  Boxer  huddled  together  on  some 
furniture  in  the  only  dry  area  of  the  basement.    Water 
was  all  over  the  floor  by  this  time,  coming  in  through 
the  ceiling.    Within  about  fifteen  minutes,  everything 
was  calm. 

"I  started  up  the  basement  stairs,"  recounts  Mrs. 
Gerber.    "When  I  got  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  by  gum 
I  was  looking  up  at  stars!    I  opened  the  basement  door, 
and  instead  of  my  kitchen  wall,  all  I  could  see  was 
trees  wafting  in  the  breeze!"  It  was  not  until  then  that 
she  realized  a  tornado  had  blown  the  roof  off  their 
house  and  demolished  one  outside  wall. 

She  returned  to  the  basement  and  whispered  the 
news  to  her  sister,  while  the  children  dozed  off  to 
sleep .    The  two  families  clambered  out  of  their  base- 
ment hideaway  at  daybreak,  when  neighbor  Robert 
Andrews  came  looking  for  them .    They  found  the  roof 
upside  down  in  the  back  yard,  broken  into  four  equal 
flat  pieces . 

Mrs .  Gerber  says  that  she  began  wondering  while 
huddled  in  the  basement  whether  the  whole  community 
had  been  decimated,  or  whether  the  twister  had  just 
struck  their  house.    The  Andrews  home,  which  was 

only  about  sixty  yards  away,  had  little  or  no  damage, 
though  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bradley's  home  at  the  other  end 
of  the  subdivision  had  lost  its  porch  and  chimney.    This 
home  is  now  that  of  the  Martin  family . 

The  tornado  had  apparently  struck  first  in  Elsah, 
somewhere  near  the  cemetery,  then  headed  east  on  the 
Beltrees  Road  toward  Alton  .    Mr .  Bechtold  says  there 
was  some  speculation  that  there  might  have  actually 
been  three  different  twisters  that  night,  since  there 
had  been  scattered  damage  at  the  Joywood  Farm  and  at 
another  of  the  college  subdivisions. 

Three  huge  trees  fell  across  the  porch  and  bedroom 
roof  of  the  Walter  Cress  well  home  in  Elsah,  and  as  the 
storm  moved  toward  Piasa  Creek,  it  demolished  several 
barns  and  other  farm  buUdings  in  Beltrees .    A  row  of 
trees  in  front  of  the  Gerber  home  was  slashed  off  three 


feet  above  the  ground,  and  there  were  uprooted  trees 
and  twisted  shrubs  everywhere. 

Further  east  down  Beltrees  Road  from  the  Joe  Bech- 
tolds',  the  fifty-two  year  old  St.  Michael's  Catholic 
Church  was  leveled,  and  the  church  recreation  hall 
was  moved  ten  feet  off  its  foundation .    The  recreation 
hall  now  serves  as  the  church.      (A  previous  church 
structure  had  burned  to  the  ground  on  May  8,  1908,  af- 
ter being  struck  by  lightning. 

The  windows  and  porch  of  Henry  Bechtold 's  home 
just  north  of  the  church  were  destroyed.    Mrs.  Bech- 
told recalled  standing  in  the  llvingroom  talking  one 
moment,  and  the  next  having  the  whole  room  several 
inches  deep  in  green  leaves.    Mr.  Bechtold's  shirt, 
as  he  recounted  it,  was  hanging  on  the  post  of  his  bed, 
but  was  swept  out  the  window  and  found  some  time  later 
high  up  in  the  field  behind  the  house. 

As  soon  as  possible,  Mr.  Bechtold  went  out  to  sal- 
vage everything  he  could  from  the  church  ruins.    Mrs. 
Annetta  Cronin,  a  sister  to  the  Bechtolds,  Joe  and  Henry 
gathered  the  pieces  of  e  small  statue  from  the  ruins  and 


Elsah  School  ca.  1926-1928.    Students,  row  one;    Martha 
Goens,  Muriel  Falkner,  Herbert  Fessler,  Edward  Keller, 
Lloyd  Hazelwood.    Row  two:  Amel  May  hall,  Dorothy  Howell, 
Bessie  Mayhall,  .    Row  three:    Barnal  Cress- 
well,  Vern  Croxford,  Elmer  Goens,  Edwin  Spatz.    Row 
four,  George  Linen,  JimMcCurdy,  Nelson  Segraves . 

Row  five:    ,  .    Picture  courtesy 

of  Lucy  McDow. 
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reassembled  it  in  her  garden  in  Elsah,  where  it  now 
stands. 

Though  there  was  extensive  damage  to  many  homes 
and  farms,  the  strongest  feeling  after  the  storm  was  glad- 
ness that  everyone  was  safe  rather  than  despair  over  the 
destruction . 

"As  bad  as  everything  looked,  we  just  couldn't  feel 
too  bad  about  it,  comments  Mrs.  Bechtold.    "We  were 
so  happy  to  be  safe . " 

Life  in  the  township  returned  to  normal  quickly  after 
the  storm .  The  Bechtolds  moved  into  a  new  house  with- 
in three  months,  and  the  Gerber  house  was  quickly  re- 
constructed .  Mrs  .  Gerber  even  went  to  graduate  classes 
at  Washington  University  the  day  after  the  storm,  carry- 
ing a  very  wet  purse  and  apologizing  to  the  professor 
that  she  didn't  do  her  homework. 


Last  winter  conditions  on  the  Principia  Knob  site  (re- 
ported on  in  an  earlier  ELSAH  HISTORY)  were  excellent 
for  surface  collecting  of  Jersey  Bluff  Indian  artifacts. 
During  the  winter  five  hearthsites  showed  up  on  the 
surface.    At  one  of  these  (hearthsite  2-E)  the  m?jor  por- 
tion of  the  pictured  scraper  was  found  by  the  editor . 
Early  in  December  Evan  Williams  found  the  other  por- 


Commentary 


It  is  increasingly  apparent  that  the  renaissance  in 
interest  in  Elsah  history  and  its  preservation  is  not 
isolated  but  is  part  of  the  rediscovery  of  the  small 
town  in  America — and  the  validity  of  the  small  and  in- 
dividual worldwide. 

With  the  phenomenal  growth  of  American  cities  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century,  America  ceased  to  be 
predominantly  a  small  town  culture.    While  having 
been  born  in  a  log  house  had  been  a  great  asset  to 
the  nineteenth  century  politician,  and  while  so  many 
people  who  shaped  America  in  that  time  had  come  from 
its  villages  and  towns,  this  became  less  and  less  the 
case. 

The  suburban  movement,  which  grew  during  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  came  partly  out  of  the  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  that  it  was  impossible  to  live  in 
the  city  and  be  moral,  a  curious  American  orientation 
which  ran  quite  counter  to  the  usual  European  view. 
The  suburbs  differed  markedly  from  traditional  Ameri- 
can small  town  culture.    In  a  suburb,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  working  population  expends  its  imagina- 
tion and  economic  energy  elsewhere  than  in  the  town. 


The  suburb  becomes  a  series  of  bedrooms,  at  its  worst 
a  dream  world  of  manicured  lawns  and  houses  nestled 
in  heavily  fertilized  English  ivy.    The  harsh  realities 
of  the  city,  and  of  everything  else  possible,  are  care- 
fully blotted  away . 

With  the  new  awareness  of  city  culture  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  came  a  series  of  literary  works  de- 
bunking the  small  town,  which  increasingly  was  seen 
as  the  ragged  edge  of  things,  provincial  and  ignorant, 
full  of  grinding  jobs  and  small  rewards.    In  Illinois, 
Edgar  Lee  Masters'  SPOON  RIVER  ANTHOLOGY  conveyed 
this  view  in  1915.    From  Ohio  came  Sherwood  Anderson's 
WINESBURG,  OHIO,  in  1919,  a  series  of  stories  written 
from  Chicago,  stories  which  made  his  home  town  of  Clyde, 
which  felt  slandered,  turn  against  the  author  and  burn 
his  books  in  the  furnace  of  the  public  library.    Always 
the  satirist,  Sinclair  Lewis  added  a  concurrent  opinion 
in  MAIN  STREET,  in  1920,  and  other  novels.    In  these 
books,  and  many  others,  authors  pointed  out  the  insuf- 
ficiencies of  small  town  life,  its  smug  limitations,  narrow 
views ,  petty  feuds ,  and  lives  of  small  compass  . 

From  the  twenties  through  the  forties,  city  sophis- 
tication became  a  cultural  force.    Like  Jay  Gats,  in  F  . 
Scott  Fitzgerald's  THE  GREAT  GATSBY,  many  people 
tried  to  pretend  that  they  came  from  nowhere,  had  no 
background,  or  that  they  could  wholly  walk  away  from 
their  roots  .    They  had  always  been  in  the  know,  always 
modern.    Streamlining  even  reached  pop-up  toasters, 
which  seldom  travelled  at  a  speed  necessitating  aero- 
dynamic lines — though  their  toast  sometimes  did.  Hav- 
ing, gaining,  standardizing,  under  the  impact  of  an 
increasingly  strident  advertising  industry,  became  cul- 
tural desires  and  norms  as  never  before.    They  continue 
this  way  today . 

But  as  usual  a  counterforce  has  set  in.    People  have 
begun  increasingly  to  realize  that  they  appear  to  lack  an 
identity,  a  graspable  sense  of  themselves  .    Commercial 
cheese  food  has  a  blandness  and  sameness  that  has  made 
the  palate  long  for  the  piquancy  of  a  homemade  variety . 
Being  merely  a  consumer,  merely  an  American,  merely 
the  transient  inhabitant  of  apartment  3582  in  a  huge  build- 
ing, merely  a  St.  Louis  Cardinal  fan,  has  seemed  not 
enough  for  many  people. 

The  individuality  of  the  small  town,  the  local  dialect, 
the  customs  of  the  country  from  which  one's  ancestors 
had  emigrated  all  gained  a  new  attraction.    People  wanted 
roots,  a  usable  past,  a  meaningful  sense  of  where  they 
had  really  come  from .    It  is  the  satisfaction  of  this  need 
that  makes  places  like  Elsah  so  valuable. 

This  urge  is  certainly  not  limited  to  European  Ameri- 
cans .    A  strong  element  in  the  American  Indian  movement 
is  the  rediscovery  of  a  broken  past.    In  the  works  of  the 
Kiowa  novelist,  N.  Scott  Momaday,  this  search  is  explicit, 
and  Momaday  has  just  completed  a  book  which  is  a  literal 
tracing  of  his  white  and  Indian  ancestors .     Four  years 
ago,  the  editor  was  talking  with  an  elderly  Cherokee  woman 
woman  in  North  Carolina.    She  remarked  that  when  she  was 
was  a  child,  her  mouth  would  be  washed  out  with  soap 
for  talking  in  Cherokee,  but  that  now  attempts  were 
being  made  to  revive  it. 

The  popularity  of  Alex  Haley's  ROOTS  is  a  strong  indi- 
cation of  the  importance  of  a  usable  past  to  the  American 
black . 

Similarly,  in  Cornwall,  the  Cornish  language,  which 
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died  out  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  being  revived. 
Recently  Welsh  was  reestablished  in  Wales  as  mandatory 
on  all  public  signs,  and  growing  nationalism  there  as  in 
Scotland  shows  the  presence  of  a  desire  for  a  sharper 
sense  of  national  and  regional  identity  and  relationship 
with  the  past. 

Certainly  Elsah  has  changed  enormously  during  this 
century  .    But  it  offers  a  vision  of  the  past  presented  with- 
out strident  visual  interruptions  .    It  is  all  of  a  piece.    One 
cannot  stress  too  much  how  valuable  this  is .    In  a  recent 
trip  through  Pennsylvania,  the  editor  counted  over  a  hun- 
dred abandoned  old  Pennsylvania  Dutch  barns  along  the 
road,  many  of  them  enormous,  individual,  and  charming. 
A  number  were  slowly  subsiding  into  the  ground  behind 
new  prefab  homes  which  had  turned  their  backs  on  them . 
They  had  become  wastrels,  alien  on  the  ground  they  had 
stood  on  for  over  a  century. 

It  is  this  sweep  of  visual  integrity ,  with  a  comparative 
freedom  from  the  sharp  intrusions  of  the  modern,  which  is 
one  of  Elsah's  best  gifts  to  southern  Illinois,  and  an  asset 
worth  defending,  not  only  for  Elsah  but  for  everyone  in 
need  of  a  clearer  view  of  the  society  which  preceded  them 
in  the  Mississippi  River  valley. 


Restoring  Hardware 

A  recent  archaeological  chemistry  course  at  Prin- 
cipia  College,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Eugene 
Shultz,  involved  one  project  of  special  interest  to 
Elsah  historians .    Ruth  Engleman  restored  a  heavily 
rusted  iron  hinge,  probably  from  a  window  shutter, 
excavated  in  1972  at  the  site  of  the  Notchcllff  mansion . 

The  first  step  in  the  process,  according  to  Ruth, 
was  to  clean  the  piece  manually  in  order  to  determine 
how  much  iron  remained  under  the  thick  coating  of 
rust.    There  proved  to  be  a  sizeable  solid  iron  core. 

Next  an  electrolytic  tank  was  prepared,  and  a 
solution  of  5%  sodium  hydroxide  (Na  OH)  solution  was 
mixed  by  gradually  adding  700  grams  of  sodium  hy- 
droxide granules  to  14  liters  of  water.    A  battery 
charger  was  hooked  up  to  metal  rods  hanging  over 
the  bath .    On  the  positively  charged  rod  a  cleaned 
steel  plate  was  suspended  in  the  bath  while  the  hinge 
to  be  cleaned  was  hung  on  the  negative  electrode. 
Both  were  hung  with  copper  wire  and  completely  im- 
mersed in  the  solution. 

The  hinge  was  subjected  to  electrolysis  for  about 
40  hours .    Several  times  during  the  Process  it  was 
removed  and  manually  scrubbed.    At  first,  large 
flakes  of  rust  were  bubbled  off.    With  each  succeed- 
ing treatment,  the  hinge  was  restored  to  a  greater 
semblance  of  its  original  appearance,  as  rust  flaked 
off  or  the  iron  oxide  compound  was  broken  down. 

Treatments  involved  turning  on  the  battery  charg- 
er and  charging  the  plate  and  hinge  usually  with  4  to 
6  volts  and  3  to  10  amperes.    As  the  experiment  con- 
tinued, more  amperage  was  required  to  maintain  the 
same  voltage. 


After  the  electrolysis  was  finished,  the  hinge  was 
scrubbed  once  more,  then  boiled  for  an  hour  in  dis- 
tilled water,  and,  following  that,  bathed  in  acetone 
for  a  half  an  hour.    These  processes  helped  to  pre- 
vent future  corrosion  by  boiling  off  the  chlorides 
and  then  quickly  air  drying  the  hinge  after  the  ace- 
tone bath . 


The  cleaned  Notchcliff  hinge 


One  of  the  regional  branches  of  the  National  Archives 
and  Records  Service,  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, is  located  in  Chicago,  at  7358  South  Pulaski  Road. 
The  materials  on  deposit  there  are  available  for  study  by 
scholars . 

Materials  in  the  collection  of  particular  interest  to 
students  of  the  Elsah  area  include  the  following: 

RG  21,  Records  of  the  District  Courts  of  the  United 
States,  1808-1963 

RG  27,  Records  of  the  Chicago  weather  bureau,  1896- 
1948 

RG  58,  Records  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  in- 
cluding Illinois  assessment  lists  for  1870-1917 

RG  211,  Records  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
Region  VI,  1942-1945. 

In  addtition,  the  National  Archives  in  Washington  has 
deposited  some  microfilm  copies  of  "significant  records  in 
its  custody"  in  the  regional  branches .    Microfilm  materials 
are  available  on  loan  to  individuals  through  local  or  uni- 
versity libraries .  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The  Jerseyville  DEMOCRAT -NEWS  for  October  3, 
1977  carried  a  story  about  the  local  making  of  molasses 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Koenig.    The  couple  has  been 
doing  this  for  many  years,  growing  their  own  sorghum, 
stripping  the  stalks  and  running  them  through  a  press, 
collecting  the  juice,  letting  it  stand  to  settle,  then  boil- 
ing It  down .    About  150  gallons  of  juice  makes  sixteen 
to  eighteen  gallons  of  molasses.    This  is  one  of  the  old 
country  practices       still  alive  in  the  Jersey  County 
area. 


DON'T  FORGET.    CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  HISTORIC  ELSAH  FOUNDATION  ARE  TAX  DEDUCTIBLE  NOW. 


